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FOOD FOR NURSES 

By ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 
Late Superintendent of the Newport Hospital, Newport, R. I. 

De. Hubd, the president of the American Hospital Association, 
recently made a statement which should cause every member of a hos- 
pital board of management serious concern. He said that unless the 
hours on duty of nurses are shortened and better food is served to them 
the standard of nurses will continue to lower. Miss Amy Armour, of 
New York, in a paper read before the Canadian Hospital Association, 
said that in her opinion the universally poor food served to nurses is 
one of the reasons for the decreasing number of pupils available. 

There were no hospitals, in the modern use of the term, in St. Paul's 
day and yet he said something that bears directly on the subject in hand. 
" If any man will not work, neither shall he eat." Nurses work long 
and hard and they, like every other laborer, should eat plentifully and 
regularly. How can they do this when the food provided for them is 
too often unappetizing, not properly cooked, and badly served ? Coming 
from the wards, after hours of exhausting work, they need a nourishing 
meal that they can eat with relish and that leaves them with the satisfy- 
ing sense of having been well fed. If they are obliged to satisfy their 
appetites only partially because the food before them is ill chosen in 
kind, or spoiled in the preparation, they must have recourse to tea or 
coffee to mitigate the craving for substantial food, and the body suffers. 
In some of the larger hospitals dietitians are provided, but too often 
the needs of the nurses' dining-room are the last to be considered. No 
one can get good work from an engine unless it is provided with proper 
and sufficient fuel. The stoker, though not as ornamental a personage 
as the conductor of the parlor car, is even more necessary to the safety 
of the passengers. The kitchen, where the fuel for the body is prepared 
for use, is the most important part of any establishment, and it is not 
less so in a hospital. What is the reason that the nurses' bill of fare 
lacks variety and the proper adjustment of food values? Want of care 
in the management, carelessness in the cooking, lack of attention in the 
serving and sometimes, though perhaps less frequently, injudicious 
purchasing. What is the great bugbear that stands in the way of im- 
provement — expense. Hospital boards wish to keep the expenses down 
to the minimum, and rightly so. The money entrusted to them is, in 
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most cases, to be spent for the benefit of the sick poor, and every cent 
should yield its full value in service. This it cannot and will not do if 
it is carelessly used. 

The nurse is one of the most important factors in the care of the 
sick. If she is not in a high state of efficiency, her patient suffers. How 
can she give him the best service when she is only able to work at half- 
speed for want of sufficient nourishment? It might have meant the 
difference of many hundred lives if the lookout on the Titanic had been 
furnished with proper glasses. The overtired, underfed nurse is not in 
a state to observe and report accurately and, with the best will in the 
world, cannot give her patient that sustained attention which he needs 
for his best good. How can this bugbear of expense be demolished? 
Bugbear^, like prejudices, can usually be destroyed if we can find the 
crack in their armor. Brains will do it. There should be a competent 
person in every hospital in charge of the preparation of food for the 
whole household, not only for the patients. Schools of dietetics and 
domestic science are turning out scores of graduates every year. One 
of these, who is also gifted with common-sense, should be engaged and 
she should be required to produce results. The maximum food value at 
the minimum expense. 

The University of Valparaiso, Indiana, has managed to solve this 
problem and the methods employed are well worth careful study by all 
who are interested in the subject. It gives a student an abundant, well- 
cooked, and well-served dinner for ten cents, supper for four cents, and 
breakfast for four cents. The tables are covered with white tablecloths 
and have a potted plant in the middle, so the amenities of life are not 
neglected. A good bed in a single furnished room costs five cents a 
day and tuition fifteen cents a day. Out of the profits they have built 
up a university which has an annual revenue of $200,000 and has been 
in existence about thirty-five years. These facts are commended to the 
consideration of the managers of hospitals who think that good food 
cannot be provided at cheap rates. In the dining-hall at Yale, a student 
pays ten cents for a plate of buttered toast, at Valparaiso a substantial 
dinner can be obtained for the same sum. It is good management that 
makes the latter possible. 

It will be asked: "What can the menu consist of at these low 
prices?" Of course the bill of fare varies with the season. A typical 
breakfast was apple sauce, baked potatoes, two kinds of bread, rolled 
oats, coffee with sugar and milk. When eggs are cheap, they are sub- 
stituted for the potatoes or rolled oats, and when strawberries are in 
season, they are used instead of apples. Now and then, ham and eggs 
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are served, and then rolled oats and fruit are omitted. If meat is used 
at breakfast, it is in some made-over dish. Corn bread and different 
cereals are supplied to ensure variety. A specimen dinner consisted of 
beef soup with croutons (small squares of toasted bread), roast beef with 
brown gravy, mashed potatoes, mashed turnips, sweet corn, salad of cab- 
bage, celery, beets, and carrots, with salad dressing, baked apple-dump- 
ling, with milk and sugar, two kinds of bread, cranberry sauce and coffee. 
Sometimes chicken pot pie, or Vienna sausage, or fresh halibut is given 
for the principal course, and the vegetables and puddings are varied. 
A four-cent supper comprised hot tea biscuit, French-fried potatoes, 
steamed rice, baked apples with sugar and milk, stewed peaches, ginger- 
bread and tea. These are substantial, nourishing meals. They would 
not appeal to a jaded palate, nor to one surfeited with luxuries, but they 
would satisfy a vigorous, unspoiled appetite. The secret of their tooth- 
someness is that everything was as good as it would be in a well-managed, 
private household. If cabbage is boiled until it scents the neighborhood, 
it is unwholesome and almost uneatable. When properly prepared, it is 
as delicate and inviting as cauliflower. Moist, soggy rice is an abomina- 
tion; with every grain distinct and dry it is attractive, either as a 
vegetable or for dessert. 

It would scarcely be possible for the ordinary hospital to bring its 
expenditure for food within these narrow limits, because it does not pro- 
vide for so many persons — about a thousand — and so cannot lay in as 
large quantities. Still, much can be done by careful management and 
there are many ways of saving. At Valparaiso, parings, scrapings, and 
left-over food are sold; purchasing is by wholesale, as far as possible, 
and every source of waste is eliminated. 

The service in a hospital dining-room should have special attention. 
Pood intended to be hot should be served hot, on heated plates, and not 
lukewarm. A hot supper should be provided at midnight for the night 
nurses and eaten outside the wards. Complaints about the food should 
be listened to and, if just, the grievance should be remedied. Hospital 
managers will find the reward of their care in this matter in the better 
health, greater contentment, and increased efficiency of their nurses. 



